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Abt. VII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and 
its Results. By Edward A. Freeman, M. A., Hon. D. C. L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Revised American Edition. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press for Macmillan & Co. New York. 
1873. 

A new edition of Mr. Freeman's great work, cheaper and more 
easily handled than the former, is a gift to the student of English 
history which he ought to value highly. The reader, too, will be 
flattered to find the new title-page announcing itself as introducing 
an American edition, a compliment to the solidity of American liter- 
ary appetites which an American is bound to acknowledge. 

The revised edition contains as yet only the four volumes which 
have already appeared in the larger form, and the revisions or altera- 
tions appear to be of little importance. Persons who have already 
provided themselves with the earlier imprint need not trouble them- 
selves to discard it for the newer. The revised American edition is 
better suited for students and popular circulation, but the other 
remains the edition de luxe. 

Perhaps at some future day, when the work is completed, this 
Review will be obliged to discuss it as carefully as its great merits 
deserve. Then will be the time for the reviewer to express a proper 
sense of the obligations which the public owes to Mr. Freeman. He 
had already written in the form of a child's history one of the most 
admirable books — it is not excessive flattery to say altogether the 
most admirable book — of its kind that exists in the language ; and 
if any other language can boast its equal, its existence has not yet 
been properly made known. If this larger and more elaborate work 
on the same subject is far from attaining its aim so completely as the 
Early English History for Children, the fault is very largely due 
to the necessities of the case, which render equal success almost im- 
possible. In one respect at least Mr. Freeman is here, too, a model. 
For carefulness in study this work is without a rival among English 
histories. 

On the other hand, one may, perhaps, claim the right to confess a 
slight feeling of amused disappointment on examining this new and 
revised edition. The amusement is due to the fact that Mr. Freeman 
should have discovered in his revision so little to revise ; the disap- 
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pointment to the fact that he should have found nothing to improve. 
Not that any considerable change was possible or desirable. Mr. 
Freeman's prejudices, strong as they may be, are an essential part of 
the man, and his book would be tame without them. His patriotic 
enthusiasm for his Saxon ancestors, who were presumably the ances- 
tors of New England as well, is an element of the book which has 
positive value, if only because it is a healthy reaction against the old 
tendency to consider everything good in civilization as due to Rome 
and Greece, to Cicero, to Homer, and to Justinian. Even if it were not 
so, enthusiasm such as his would still make a dull subject amusing. 
Most writers are appalled at the difficulties of inspiring enthusiasm 
for the English of the eleventh century, probably the only pure Ger- 
man race which was ever conquered twice in half a century and held 
permanently in subjection by races inferior to itself in wealth and 
power. To Mr. Freeman the difficulties are a stimulus, and no one 
would wish him to adopt that tone of impartiality which sounds more 
imposing in the mouth of Hallam, for example, than its actual merits 
perhaps really warrant. But most of Mr. Freeman's critics had long 
ago pointed out the unquestionable fact that the patriotic object at 
which he aims would be much more effectually reached if he would 
consent to put ever so slight a curb upon the really rampant vivacity 
of his enthusiasm, and moderate his pace a little, merely to keep his 
breathless followers in sight. It seemed reasonable to turn to the 
page which contains the well-known character of Alfred, in the hope 
that the opinions expressed there might have been somewhat affected 
by criticism. But the sentence still stands : — 

" Aelfred .... is the most perfect character in history." 
Might not Mr. Freeman have gained more converts by conceding a 
word here to his critics'! "Perfect "is a strong term and liable to 
misconception. Mr. Freeman might, too, have considered his readers' 
feebleness of faith so far as to have limited the wide scope of the word 
"character." He might have compromised with his conscientious be- 
lief in consideration of his good intent, and declared that Alfred was 
the most perfect king that ever lived, which in an American edition 
would not have been taken ill ; or he might have said that Alfred 
was the most perfect Englishman that ever lived, and this statement 
also would probably have sounded reasonable enough, at least to such 
Americans as still entertain a prejudice against their English rela- 
tions ; or he might have made an exception or two, if only to avoid 
"shocking national susceptibilities ; or, finally, he might have reflected 
that such sweeping assertions are liable to honest misunderstanding, 
and that there are characters in history which ought not, even by 
vol. cxvin. — no. 242. 12 
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possibility, to be subjected to comparisons. But in spite of critics, 
Mr. Freeman adheres to his text. " In no other man on record were 
so many virtues disfigured by so little alloy." It is not from any 
wish to contradict this statement that one ventures to question its 
propriety. Mr. Freeman is as safe as though he made the same 
assertion about Alfred's progenitor Adam, or his other famous ances- 
tor Woden. But although few English scholars will care to enter the 
lists in order to prove from the scanty pages of Asser and the Chroni- 
cle that Alfred was not the most perfect character in history, many 
will smile at what they will call the vivacity of Mr. Freeman's hobby, 
and will wonder that authors of his eminence should not know their 
art better than to undertake to browbeat their readers by sheer dog- 
matism. 

This manner of dealing with history, innocent enough in the case 
of King Alfred, where no doubtful issues of morals are involved, be- 
comes more serious when Mr. Freeman applies it to characters in re- 
gard to which the evidence is contradictory or adverse. Mr. Freeman 
has made it his duty to stand forward as the apologizer and eulogist 
of Earl Godwine, and Godwine's son Harold, characters which in 
themselves have claims to English sympathy strong enough to dis- 
pense with the dangerous aid of partisan advocacy. Mr. Freeman 
from the first has adopted towards these two heroes a tone of adula- 
tion calculated better than any other possible expedient to inspire 
into his readers' minds a sentiment of scepticism, and perhaps, in 
particularly recalcitrant cases, a feeling approaching vindictive ani- 
mosity towards the whole family, until the fact that one member of 
the house assassinated his cousin, and another killed his brother in 
battle, almost causes a sense of relief and satisfaction in the reader. 
No one would ask Mr. Freeman to change all this. Indeed, it is well 
to have the ablest advocacy employed on behalf of desperate cases. 
Mr. Freeman seems to consider it indispensable to Godwine's reputa- 
tion to prove that he was not the great-nephew of Eadric Streona, 
the ideal and almost unimaginable miscreant and traitor of his age, 
whose ruin just preceded Godwine's rise to power. No one will 
complain of the elaborate special-pleading by which Mr. Freeman 
attempts to overthrow the genealogy, for he is honest enough to state 
the evidence so clearly and elaborately as to satisfy an ordinary reader 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the genealogy is correct. Again, 
among the many charges current in his own time against Harold is 
one that at some period of his life he promised William of Normandy 
to support his succession to the English throne, and swore an un- 
usually solemn oath to William to that effect, which he afterwards 
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broke without hesitation when he thought himself strong enough to 
seize the throne himself. Mr. Freeman defends his hero by another 
special plea which is curiously tortured and twisted, but disarms the 
critic by stating the evidence so elaborately that no one can possibly 
doubt as to the general bearing of the facts. A more serious ques- 
tion is whether Mr. Freeman has not allowed himself to overstate his 
case in regard to Harold's election as king. He is bent upon having 
it that Harold was elected king by the spontaneous voice of the 
people of all England, but it must be confessed that his case is a very 
lame one on his own showing. In the first place, the election, such as 
it was, took place before Edward's body was fairly cold, which in 
itself is a suspicious circumstance ; in the second place, the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Freeman say not a word about that " great Gemot in 
London " which he imagines ; in the third place, Florence declares 
that Harold was chosen " a totius Anglise primatibus," which does not 
encourage the idea that the people were much consulted ; and in the 
fourth place, Mr. Freeman calmly informs us that all the North of 
England, with the great Earls Edwin and Morkere, was in a state of 
passive resistance ; in which case the inference is inevitable that Har- 
old was elected by his own brothers and thanes, with the assistance 
of a part or all of the church, without opposition from the citizens of 
London. This seems to be all that can be proved about the matter, 
and it does not by any means justify the attempt to convert this 
election into a great and spontaneous uprising of the English people, 
whose influence in public affairs was at this time small enough, if one 
may judge from their behavior and their form of government. More 
objectionable, however, than any of the cases mentioned is Mr. Free- 
man's treatment of another point in the family history. This in- 
volves a charge of the most serious kind against the author; a 
charge of directly tampering with the moral aspects of his tale. He 
tells the story which once struck all Europe with horror, how in the 
year 1036, in the short reign of Cnut's son Harold the Dane, Alfred 
the Atheling came to England and met his death. The Chronicle 
records the event in terms of unmistakable severity : — 

" M.XXXVI. — In this year the innocent Aetheling Aelfred, son of King 
Aethelred, came hither and would go to his mother who sat in Winchester ; 
but that Earl Godwine would not permit, nor other men also who could exer- 
cise much power ; because the public voice was then greatly in favor of Har- 
old ; though it was unjust. But Godwine then impeded him, and in durance 
set him, and his companions he dispersed ; and diversely some slew ; some 
they for money sold, some cruelly killed, some they bound, some they blinded, 
some hamstrung, some scalped. No bloodier deed was done in this country 
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since the Danes came and here made peace The Aetheling yet lived, 

every evil they vowed him, until it was resolved that he should be led to Ely 
thus bound. As soon as he was near the land, in the ship they blinded him, 
and him thus blind brought to the monks ; and he there abode the while that 
he lived. After that, he was buried," etc., etc. 

King Harold died in the year 1040, and was succeeded by Har- 
thacnut, his half-brother on the father's side, and half-brother to the 
murdered Atheling through his mother. Florence of Worcester con- 
tinues the story, the Chronicle being silent : — 

" He [Harthacnut] was greatly incensed against Earl Godwins, and Lyfing 
Bishop of Worcester, for the death of his brother Aelfred, of which they were 

accused by Aelfric, Archbishop of York, and some others Godwine, to 

obtain the king's favor, presented him with a galley of admirable workman- 
ship, with a gilded figure-head, rigged with the best materials and manned 

with eighty chosen soldiers splendidly armed Moreover, he made 

oath to the king with almost all the chief men and greater Thanes in Eng- 
land, that it was not by his counsel or at his instance that his brother's eyes 
were put out, but that he had only obeyed the commands of his lord King 
Harold." 

The question of Godwine's complicity in this murder is one of only 
moderate importance to the world, and need not be discussed here, 
eince Mr. Freeman discusses it quite sufficiently, and makes what 
may be truly called desperate attempts to clear his hero from the 
charge. But in doing this he was not obliged to resort to technical 
pleas as though he were an attorney. It was to be hoped, therefore, 
that in revising his work, he would, on sober consideration, omit the 
following passage : — 

" Godwine's acquittal was as solemn as any acquittal could be God- 
wine was acquitted after the most solemn trial which the jurisprudence of his 
own time could provide. He is in fairness entitled to the full benefit of that 
acquittal. The judgment of a competent tribunal is always worth something, 
though its worth nny be overbalanced by facts or probabilities the other way. 
There are those who hold, in defiance of all fact and all reason, that Sir 
Thomas More and Anne Boleyn must have been guilty because English 
courts of justice pronounced them to be guilty. I am surely asking much 
less if I ask that Godwine may be held to be innocent because an English 
Court of Justice, whose verdict is outweighed by no facts or probabilities the 
other way, solemnly pronounced him innocent." 

The allusion is peculiarly unhappy ; so much so that one is in- 
clined to wonder whether Mr. Freeman's sense of humor has not led 
him to laugh a little at his readers. Every one is familiar with the 
style of argument here mentioned, and every one knows what kind of 
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judgment the public has with one accord passed upon the writers 
who have sinned in this way. But it is a fair question whether Mr. 
Freeman in the passage quoted has not surpassed the extravagance of 
all his predecessors. Indeed, one is a little puzzled to decide what 
most to wonder at in this short extract. Perhaps a lawyer, who 
knew a little of Saxon law, might think that the astounding legal 
ideas here advanced were the proper subject of criticism. Law is 
indeed Mr. Freeman's weakest point, and it is a matter of much 
regret that his books are so deficient in this direction as to make it 
necessary that some one — the duty belongs to Professor Stubbs — 
should go over the whole ground again. But to the reader who knows 
no law, the most surprising part of this extract will probably be its 
revelation as to Mr. Freeman's notion of his duties as an historian. 
Granting for the sake of argument that the German compurgation 
was equivalent to a modern acquittal, the question arises whether even 
a modern acquittal ought to bar the investigations of an historian. 
Most historical critics have gone so far as to assume not only that 
there can be no human sentence so solemn as to stand above the 
revision of posterity, but even that it is the special and conscientious 
duty of the historian to use all the resources of his skill and knowl- 
edge in analyzing the justice of precisely these sentences in order to 
redress an injury or inflict a punishment. This is the case even in 
regard to judgments pronounced by our own courts on principles of 
evidence best suited to establish truth. What then can be said of 
Mr. Freeman's grave attempt to silence doubt by appealing to the 
force of a technical oath, affecting in no way the moral bearings of the 
charge, and perfectly well understood, even in its own day, to have no 
such moral weight ? If Mr. Freeman proposes to go through all 
mediteval history in this genial manner, acquitting every man from 
offence who has ever availed himself of the privilege of compurgation, 
he will end by offering to the public one of the most considerable 
lists of hardly treated ruffians and perjurers that has been seen even 
in this generation, to which the sight of rehabilitated criminals is so 
common. But the public patience will hardly last to the end of the 
list. Its judgment will be that the historian who resorts to such 
arguments has by the very act abdicated his high office and is no 
longer entitled to the name. He has become an advocate, and not a 
strong one. h. a. 



